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Journey across the Rocky Mountains. 
(Continued from p. 356.) 

This afternoon I observed a large flock of 
wild geese passing over; and upon watching 
them, perceived that they alighted about a 
mile and a half from us, where I knew there 
was a lake. Concluding that a little change 
of diet might be agreeable, I sallied forth 








to go and kill the bear, and requested the | rative, was several times so much affected as 
loan of my double-barrelled gun for this pur- | to be unable to speak.* 
pose. This I at first peremptorily refused,| On the morning of the 25th, ws commenced 
and the men, several of whom were expe-| baling up our meat in buffalo skins dried for 
rienced hunters, joined me in urging him not|the purpose. Each bale contains about a 
to attempt the rash adventure. At length, | hundred pounds, of which a mule carries two; 
however, finding him determined on going,|and when we had finished, our twelve long- 
and that rather than remain, he would trust | eared friends were loaded. Our limited term 
to his own single gun, I was finally induced | of absence is now nearly expired, and we are 
to offer him mine, with a request, (which I | anxious to return to the fort in order to pre- 
had hoped would check his daring spirit,)| pare for the journey to the lower country. 
that he would leave the weapon in a situation; At about 10 o’clock, we left our pleasant 
where I could readily find it; for after he|encampment, and bade adieu to the cold 
had made one shot, he would never use a gun| spring, the fat buffalo, and grizzly bears, and 
again. urging our mules into their fastest walk, we 
He seemed to heed our cantion and advice | jolted along with our provant towards the fort. 
but little, and, with a dogged and determined; In about an hour after, an unpleasant acci- 
air, took the way across the plain to the|dent happened to one of our men, named 
bushes, which we could see in the distance. I} McCarey. He had been running a buflalo, 
watched him for some time, until I saw him aad was about reloading the gun, which he 








with my gun across the plain in quest of ihe | enter them, and then, with a sigh that one so| had just discharged, when the powder in his 


birds. I soon arrived at a thick copse of! 
willow and currant bushes, which skirted the 
water, and was about entering, when I heard 
a sort of angry growl or grunt directly before 
me—and instantly after, saw a grizzly bear 
of the largest kind erect himself upon his | 
hind feet within a dozen yards of me, his 
savage eyes glaring with horrible malignity, 
his mouth wide open, and his tremendous 
paws raised as though ready to descend upon 
me. For a moment, I thought my hour had 
come, and that I was fated to die an inglorious 
death, away from my friends and my kindred ; 
but after waiting a moment in agonizing sus- 
pense, and the bear showing no inclination to 
advance, my lagging courage returned, and 
cocking both barrels of my gun, and present- 
ing it as steadily as my nerves would allow, 
full at the shaggy breast of the creature, I 
retreated slowly backwards. Bruin evidently 
had no notion of braving gunpowder, but I 
did not know whether, like a dog, if the 
enemy retreated he would not yet give me a 
chase; so when I had placed about a hundred 
yards between us, I wheeled about and flew, 
rather than ran, across the plain towards the 
camp. Several times during this run for life, 
(as I considered it,) did { fancy that I heard 
the bear at my heels; and not daring to look 
over my shoulder to ascertain the fact, I only 
increased my. speed, until the camp was 
nearly gained, when, from sheer exhaustion 
I relaxed my efforts, fell flat upon the ground, 
and looked behind me. The whole space be- 
tween me and the copse was untenanted, and 
I was forced to acknowledge, with a feeling 
strongly allied to shame, that my fears alone 
had represented the bear in chase of me. 
When | arrived in camp, and told my 
break-neck adventure to the men, our young 
companion, Mr. Ashworth, expressed a wish 


young and talented should be lost from horn was ignited by a burning wad remaining 
amongst us, and a regret that we did not/in the barrel; the horn was burst to frag- 
forcibly prevent his going, I sat myself down, | ments, the poor man dashed from his horse, 
distressed and melancholy. We all listened|and his face, neck, and hands, burnt in a 
anxiously to hear the report of the gun; but|shocking manner. We applied, immediately, 
no sound reaching our ears, we began to hope | the simple remedies which our situation and 
that he had failed in finding the animal, and|the place afforded, and in the course of an 
in about fifteen minutes, to my inexpressibls | hour he was somewhat relieved, and travelled 
relief, we saw him emerge from the copse,|on with us, though in considerable suffering. 
and bend his steps slowly towards us. When| His eyes were entirely closed, the lids very 
he came in, he seemed disappointed, and| much swollen, and his long, flowing hair, 
somewhat angry. He said he had searched | patriarchal beard and eye-brows, had all 
the bushes in every direction, and although | vanished in sinoke. It will be long ere he 
he had found numerous foot prints, no bear | gets another such crop. 
was to be seen. It is probable that when I| The weather here is generally uncomfort- 
commenced my retreat in one direction, bruin| ably warm, so much so, that we discard, 
made off in the other, and that although he| while travelling, all such encumbrances as 
was willing to dispute the ground with me, | coats, neckcloths, &c., but the nights are ex- 
and prevent my passing his lair, he was | cessively cold, ice often forming in the camp 
equally willing to back out of an engagement | kettles, of the thickness of half an inch, or 
in which his fears suggested that he might | more. My custom has generally been to roll 
come off the loser. myself in my blanket at night, and use my 
This evening, as we sat around the camp | large coat as a pillow; but here the coat 
fire, cozily wrapped in our blankets, some of| must be worn, and my saddle has to serve 
our old hunters became garrulous, and we | the purpose to which the coat is usually ap- 
had several good “ yarns,” as a sailor would | plied. 
say. One told of his having been shot by a| We travelled, this day, thirty miles, and 
Blackfoot Indian, who was disguised in the|the next afternoon, at 4 o’clock, arrived at 
skin of an elk, and exhibited, with some little | the fort. On the route we met three hunters, 
pride, a great cicatrix which disfigured his | whom Captain W. had sent to kill game for 
neck. Another gave us an interesting ac-|the camp. They informed us that all hands 
count of an attack made by the Cumanche | have been for several days on short allowance, 
Indians upon a party of Santa-Fee traders, to| and were very anxious for our return. 
which he had been attached. The white 
men, as is usual in general engagements with} #7 have repeatedly observed these exhibitions of 
Indians, gained a signal victory, not, however, | feeling in some of our people upon particular occa- 
without the loss of several of their best hunt- | sions, and 1 have been pleased with them, as they 
ers; and the old man, who told the story,— sat ouatlith ead de ee = — = = ee 
“uncle John,” as he was usually called,— | {2 S°uNN 7: ane absence of moray rectiud, which is 
shed tears at the recollection of the Math inn ated aamenat sean see 


ned ° ‘ : ness of heart, some sentiments which are not wholly 
his friends; and during that part of his nar- | depraved. 
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When we came in sight of the fort, we 
gave them a mountain salute, each man firing 
his gun in quick succession. ‘They did not 
expect us until to-morrow, and the firing 
aroused them instantly. In a very few mi- 
nutes, a score of men were armed and mount- 
ed, and dashing out to give battle to the ad- 
vancing Indians, as they thought us. The 
general supposition was, that their little hunt- 
ing party had been attacked by a band of 
roving Blackfeet, and they made themselves 
ready for the rescue in a space of time that 
did them great credit. 

It was perhaps “ bad medicine,” (to use the 
mountain phrase,) to fire a salute at all, inas- 
much as it excited some unnecessary alarm, 
but it had the good effect to remind them 
that danger might be near when they least 
expected it, and afforded them an opportunity 
of showing the promptness and alacrity with 
which they could meet and brave it. 

Our people were all delighted to see us 
arrive, and I could perceive many a longing 
and eager gaze cast upon the well filled bales, 
as our mules swung their little bodies through 
the camp. My companion, Mr. N., had be- 
come so exceedingly thin that I should 
scarcely have known him; and upon my ex- 
pressing surprise at the great change in his 
appearance, he heaved a sigh of inanity, and 
remarked that I “ would have been as thin 
as he if I had lived on old Ephraim for two 
weeks, and short allowance of that.” I found, 
in truth, that the whole camp had been sub- 
sisting, during our absence, on little else than 
two or three grizzly bears which had been 
killed in the neighbourhood ; and with a com- 
placent glance at my own rotund and cow-fed 
person, i wished my poor friend better luck 
for the future. 

We found Mr. McKay’s company encamped 
on the bank of the river within a few hundred 
yards of our tents. It consists of thirty men, 
thirteen of whom are Indians, Nez Percés, 
Chinooks and Kayouse, with a few squaws. 
The remainder are French-Canadians, and 
half-breeds. Their lodges,—of which there 
are several,—are of a conical form, composed 
of ten long poles, the lower ends of which are 
pointed and driven into the ground ; the upper 
blunt, and drawn together at the top by thongs. 
Around these poles, several dressed buffalo 
skins, sewed together, are stretched, a hole 
being left on one side for entrance. 

These are the kind of lodges universally 
used by the mountain Indians while travel- 
ling: they are very comfortable and com- 
modious, and a squaw accustomed to it, will 
erect and prepare one for the reception of 
her husband, while he is removing the trap- 

ing from his horse. I have seen an expert 
Faden woman stretch a lodge in half the time 
that was required by four white men to per- 
form the same operation with another in the 
neighbourhood. 

At the fort, affairs look prosperous: the 
stockade is finished; two bastions have been 
erected, and the work is singularly good, 
considering the scarcity of proper building 
tools. The house will now soon be habitable, 
and the structure can then be completed at 
leisure by men who will be left here in 
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(charge, while the party travels on to its desti- 
nation, the Columbia. 

On the evening of the 26th, Captain W., 
Mr. Nuttall and myself, supped with Mr. 


McKay in his lodge. I am much pleased 
with this gentleman: he unites the free, frank 
and open manners of the mountain man, with 
the grace and affability of the Frenchman. 
But above all, [ admire the order, decorum, 
and strict subordination which exist among 
his men, so different from what I have been 
accustomed to see in parties composed of 
Americans. Mr. McKay assures me that 
he had considerable difficulty in bringing his 
men to the state in which they now are. The 
free and fearless Indian was particularly diffi- 
cult to subdue ; but steady, determined perse- 
verance, and bold measures, aided by a rigid 
self-example, made them as clay in his hand, 
and has finally reduced them to their present 
admirable condition. If they misbehave, a 
commensurate punishment is sure to follow: 
in extreme cases, flagellation is resorted to, 
but it is inflicted only by the hand of the 
captain ; were any other appointed to perform 
this office on an Indian, the indignity would 
be deemed so great, that nothing less than 
the blood of the individual could appease the 
wounded feelings of the savage. 

After supper was concluded, we sat our- 
selves down on a buffalo robe at the entrance 
of the lodge, to see the Indians at their devo- 
tions. The whole thirteen were soon col- 
lected at the cail of one whom they had 
chosen for their chief, and seated with sober, 
sedate countenances around a large fire. After 
remaining in perfect silence for perhaps fifteen 
minutes, the chief commenced a harangue in 
a solemn and impressive tone, reminding them 
of the object for which they were thus assem- 
bled, that of worshipping the “ Great Spirit 
who made the light and the darkness, the 
fire and the water,” and assured them that if 
they offered up their prayers to him with but 
“one tongue,” they would certainly be ac- 
cepted. He then rose from his squatting 
position to his knees, and his example was 
followed by all the others. In this situation 
he commenced a prayer, consisting of short 
sentences uttered rapidly but with great ap- 
parent fervour, his hands clasped upon his 
breast, and his eyes cast upwards with a be- 
seeching look towards heaven. At the con- 
clusion of each sentence, a choral response of 
a few words was made, accompanied fre- 
quently by low moaning. The prayer lasted 
about twenty minutes. After its conclusion, 
the chief, still maintaining the same position 
of his body and hands, but with his head bent 
to his breast, commenced a kind of psalm or 
sacred song, in which the whole company 
presently joined. The song was a simple ex- 
pression of a few sounds, no intelligible words 
being uttered. It resembled the words, Ho- 
ha-ho-ha-ho-ha-ha-4, commencing in a low 
tone, and gradually swelling to a full, round, 
and beautifully modulated chorus. During 
the song, the clasped hands of the worship- 
pers were moved rapidly across the breast, 
and their bodies swung with great energy to 
the time of the music. The chief ended the 
song that he had commenced, by a kind of 






swelling groan, which was echoed in chorus. 
It was then taken up by another, and the 
same routine was gore through. The whole 
ceremony occupied perhaps one and a half 
hours; a short silence then succeeded, after 
which each Indian rose from the ground, and 
disappeared in the darkness with a step noise- 
less as that of a spectre. 

I think I never was more gratified by any 
exhibition in my life. The humble, subdued, 
and beseeching looks of the poor untutored 
beings who were calling upon their heavenly 
Father to forgive their sins, and continue his 
mercies to them, and the evident and heart- 
felt sincerity which characterised the whole 
scene, was truly affecting, and very impressive. 

The next day, being the Sabbath, our good 
missionary, Mr. Jason Lee, was requested to 
hold a meeting, with which he obligingly 
complied. A convenient, shady spot was se- 
lected in the forest adjacent, and the greater 
part of our men, as well as the whole of Mr. 
McKay’s company, including the Indians, at- 
tended. The usual forms of the methodist 
service, (to which Mr. L. is attached,) were 
gone through, and were followed by a brief, 
but excellent and appropriate exhortation by 
that gentleman. The people were remarkably 
quiet and attentive, and the Indians sat upon 
the ground like statues. Although not one of 
them could understand a word that was said, 
they nevertheless maintained the most strict 
and decorous silence, kneeling when the 
preacher kneeled, and rising when he rose, 
evidently with a view of paying him and us a 
suitable respect, however much their own no- 
tions as to the proper and most acceptable 
forms of worship might have been opposed to 
ours. 

A meeting for worship in the Rocky moun- 
tains is almost as unusual as the appearance 
of a herd of buffalo in the settlements. A 
sermon was perhaps never preached here be- 
fore; but, for myself, I really enjoyed the 
whole scene ; it possessed the charm of no- 
velty, to say nothing of the salutary effect 
which I sincerely hope it may produce. 

Mr. Lee is a great favourite with the men, 
deservedly so, and there are probably few 
persons to whose preaching they would have 
listened with so much complaisance. I have 
often been amused and pleased by Mr. L.’s 
manner of reproving them for the coarseness 
and profanity of expression which is so uni- 
versal amongst them. The reproof, although 
decided, clear, and strong, is always charac- 
terized by the mildvess and affectionate man- 
ner peculiar to the man; and although the 
good effect of the advice may not be dis- 
cernible, yet it is always treated with respect, 
and its utility acknowledged. 

In the evening, a fatal accident happened 
to a Canadian belonging to Mr. McKay’s 
party. He was running his horse, in com- 
pany with another, when the animals were 
met in full career by a third rider, and horses 
and men were thrown with great force to the 
ground. The Canadian was taken up com- 


pletely senseless, and brought to Mr. McKay’s 
lodge, where we were all taking supper. I 
perceived at once that there was little chance 
of his life being saved. 


He had received an 
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injury of the head which had evidently caused 
concussion of the brain. He was bled co- 
piously, and various local remedies were ap- 
plied, but without success; the poor man died 
early next morning. 

He was about forty years of age, healthy, 
active, and shrewd, and very much valued by 
Mr. McKay as a leader in his absence, and 
as an interpreter among the Indians of the 
Columbia. 

At noon the body was interred. It was 
wrapped in a piece of coarse linen, over 
which was sewed a buffalo robe. The spot 
selected, was about a hundred yards south of 
the fort, and the funeral was attended by the 
eo part of the men of both camps. Mr. 

ee officiated in performing the ordinary 
church ceremony, after which a hymn for 
the repose of the soul of the departed was 
sung by the Canadians present. The grave 


is surrounded by a neat palisade of ep made its way first through the outer plank of | 


with a black cross erected at the head, on 
which is carved the name “ Casseau.” 


KELP. 


This submarine vegetable, the Fucus Gi- 
ganteus of Solander, is found in vast abun- 
dance on the rocky coast of Patagonia. 
According to Captain Cook’s statement, it 
was sometimes seen sixty fathoms in length. 
This is certainly surpassing in size any of *he 
‘Cape Ann moorings” ever seen in Mas..- 
chusetts bay. Capt. Cook’s account of the 
prodigious size and great abundance of the 
vegetable is corroborated by Mr. Darwin, 
who attended the exploring expedition com- 
posed of the English ships Adventure and 
Beagle, in the southern latitudes between the 
years 1826 and 1836. It flourishes in the 


—and lastly, the Fuegian savage, the misera* | the rest for his perfect symmetry and great 
ble lord of this miserable land, would redouble | beauty. Many an eye was fixed upon him, 
his cannibal feast, decrease in numbers, and | but he fled before his pursuers like the wind, 
perhaps cease to exist.” —Boston Journal. and so long as I knew any thing of him he 
had not met with his equal in speed. 
me Generally speaking, the American horse, 
POWER OF A SWORD-FISH. especially such as have been raised on grain, 
We yesterday had the pleasure of inspect- will outwind the mustang in the chase, and 
ing a piece of wood, cut out of one of the fore-| Many are caught with the lazzo or lariat. 
planks of a vessel, the Priscilla, from Pernam- | The skill of the Mexican in the use of this 
buco, now in this port, through which was | instrument exceeds belief. He will dart like 
stuck about eighteen inches of the sword-fish. | @ falcon into the midst of a drove of mustangs, 
How it came there needs not to be explained. | single out one that pleases his fancy, and at 
The force with which it must have been|the distance of twenty or thirty paces throw 
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driven in affords a striking exemplification ©) 
the power and ferocity of the fish. The spot 
in which the vessel was struck was about half 
way between the commencement of the cop- 
pering and keel. 

Penetrating the copper, the sword had 


Scotch larch, three inches and a half in thick- 
ness, then traversing an open space of ten or 
twelve inches, it had encountered another 
plank of oak, and about four inches in thick- | 
ness, which was also pierced, the point of the | 
sword coming clean through to the other side. 
What renders this feat the more surprising is, 
that the Priscilla is a quite new vessel, this) 
having been her first voyage.—Capt. ‘Taylor, | 
|her commander, states that when near the 
| Azores, as he was walking the quarter deck 
at night, a shock was felt which brought all 





} 
| 





hands from below, under the impression that | 
the ship had touched upon a rock. 

This was no doubt the time when the occur- | 
rence took place. A great number of whales | 
|had been seen playing about the vessel the | 
| day before, and it is probable that the sword- | 
fish, which is a deadly enemy to the whale, | 





midst of those breakers on the Magellanic had mistaken the Priscilla for one of the ob- 
coast, which no single rock, however hard, | jects to which it was in chase; in other 
could long resist. words, it had thought her “very like a 

According to Mr. Darwin, it is an import-| whale.” On the passage home the vessel | 
ant link in the chain of organized being—and | was observed to leak a great deal, on which | 
the number of living creatures of all orders, | account, after discharging her cargo, she was | 
whose existence intimately depends upon this| hauled into the Graving Dock, and, having | 
kelp, is truly wonderful. Almost every leaf, yesterday undergone an examination, the dis- 
except those which float on the surface, is so covery was made as to what had happened. 
thickly encrusted with coralines, as to be of|The plank had been split as well as pierced, 
a white colour. Amongst it are found ex-|so that, though the sword remained in the| 
quisitely delicate structures, some inhabited | aperature it had made, it was not sufficient 


by simple hydra, like polipi, others by more| entirely to keep out the water.—Liverpool 
organized kinds, and beautiful compound | Courier. 


Ascidiz. On the flat surfaces of the leaves, 
various patelliform shells, trochi, uncovered 
molusci, and some bivalves are attached. In- 
numerable crustacea frequent every part of | 
the plant. Mr. Darwin says, “on shaking 
the great entangled roots, a pile of small fish, 
shells, cuttle fish, crabs of all orders, sea eggs, | ries of Texas. They are secn in vast num- 
star fish, beautiful holothutie ; planariz, and| bers, and oftentimes of exceeding beauty. 
crawling nereidous animals, of a multitude of| The spectator is compelled to stand in amaze- 
forms, all fell out together. Often as I re-| ment, and contemplates this noble animal, as 
curred to a branch of the kelp, I never failed| he bounds over the earth with the conscious 
to discover animals of new and curious struc-| pride of freedom. We still meet with many 
ture.” Again Mr. Darwin says, “ around the | in the low countries; and during summer bun- 
leaves of this plant, innumerable species of| dreds were seen in the neighbourhood of Hous- 
fish live, which nowhere else would find food|ton, darting over the plain, and seeming to 
or shelter—with their destruction the many | dare the sportsman for a contest in the chase. 
cormorants, divers and other fishing birds, the | There was among those that were sometimes 





THE TEXAN WILD HORSE. 


The mustang or wild horse is certainly the 
reatest curiosity, to those unaccustomed to 
4 y 
the sight, that we meet with upon the prai- 








otters, seals and porpoises would perish also|seen near the city, one remarkable above | 


the lariat with unerring certainty. 





en 
From the London Spectator. 


Fowell Buzton’s African Slave Trade. 


In reviewing the life and character of Wil- 
berforce, we observed that, “allowing for 
the growing humanity of the age, it may be 
questioned whether the negro race has bene- 
fited much by his efforts. He has turned an 
open trade, capable of regulation, into an illi- 
cit intercourse, which cannot admit of it, and 
aggravated the horrors of the voyage ; whilst, 
whatever discouragement has been given to 
cultivation in our own colonies—which an 
honest government could have controlled— 
has been the cause of fresh imoortations in 
other countries, over which we have no con- 
trol whatever.” ‘This, and more than this, 
has received a frightful confirmation in the 
pages of the friend, coadjutor, and successor 
of William Wilberforce. Fifty years ago, as 
F. Buxton informs his readers, the annual ex. 
portation of negroes, from Africa, was esti- 
mated at 80,000; it is now at least 200,000; 
with a proportionate mortality in Africa dur- 
ing the journey to the coast, and the delay at 
the slave-stations. ‘The horrors of the voyage 
are fearfully increased. The old regulation 
was in the ratio of five persons to three tons: 
now, says a witness, they “are packed more 
like bales of goods than human beings;” in 
1834 a slaver was captured, of only 75 tons 
burden, with “ 350 negroes crammed on board 
of her ;” and in the same year a brig of 202 
tons had 521 slaves on board. In 1791, it 
was shown, in papers presented to the Lords, 
that the average mortality in 15,754 negroes, 
openly conveyed under the slave-carrying 
regulation act, was eight and three fourths 
per cent.; in 1792, the average loss was 
somewhat less than seventeen per cent. ; John 
Newton, who in his youth had been the cap- 
tain of a slaver, reckoned that the mortality 
in his day was about one fourth. The average 
loss in the existing trade cannot be told, on 
account of the secrecy in which it is shrouded; 
but here are isolated facts and opinions. Cap- 
tain Owen says, that the slavers consider 
“they make an excellent voyage if they save 
one third of the number embarked ;” some 
are so fortunate as to save one half of their 
cargo: Captain Cook writes to the same 
effect; other authorities make it lower, but 
the lowest is one third; all this being inde- 
pendent of deaths after the arrival in Ame- 
rica, the consequence of the inconceivable 
horrors and hardships of the passage. But 
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in some cases the whole perish, being thrown | 


overboard during a chase,” or through sick- | 
ness, or die of disease and want induced by | 
this system of close packing. | 

Nor is it possible, F. Buxton conceives, to 
prevent these evils in the mode we have béen 
and are pursuing. The vaunted “ Spanish | 
treaty” is discovered to be a failure : Spanish | 
vessels sail under their own flag, to save the 
trifling fee for which the Portuguese colonial 


governors will sell permission to use the co-|than a change in the flag under which the 


lours and papers of Portugal. Brazil has 
prohibited the slave trade. ‘The importa- 
tion,”—says a Brazilian senator speaking in 
the senate—* has been much more consider- 
able than it was before, when the commerce 
was unfettered and legal,” (page 12); though 
the public importations were then at the rate 
of about 80,000 a year, exclusive of those 
smuggled to save the duty. But if Spain, 
Portugal, and Brazil, argues F. Buxton, would 
join heart and hand in putting an end to the 
trade, it would go to Buenos Ayres and La 
Plata; and if driven thence the new American 
state of Texas would absorb the whole num- 
ber of negroes now annually torn from their 
homes; and the United States has expressly 
declared she never will concede the right of 
search. 

The reader may perhaps suppose that our 
method of presenting the pith alone of F. 
Buxton’s facts and views has lent them undue 
force. Let him satisfy himself by a few ex- 
tracts. 


EFFECTS OF THE ABOLITION SYSTEM. 


Passing over hundreds of cases of a de- 
scription similar to those which I have no- 
ticed, I have now done with these heart-sick- 
ening details; and the melancholy truth is 
forced upon us, that, notwithstanding all that 
has been accomplished, the cruelties and hor- 
rors of the passage across the Atlantic have 
increased ; nay more, they have been aggra- 
vated by the very efforts which we have made 
for the abolition of the traffic. 

* * * * * 

It is melancholy to reflect, that the efforts 
which we have so long and so perseveringly 
made for the abolition of the slave trade, 
should not only have been attended with com- 
plete failure, but an increase of negro mor- 
tality. 

RESULTS OF ABOLITION LABOURS. 


Millions of money and multitudes of lives 
have been sacrificed; and in return for all, 
we have only the afflicting conviction that 
the slave trade is as far as ever from being 
suppressed. Nay, I am afraid that the fact 
is not to be disputed, that while we have thus 
been endeavouring to extinguish the traffic, it 
has actually doubled in amount. 

> * + * * 

Twice as many human beings are now its 
victims as when Wilberforce and Clarkson 
entered upon their noble task; and each in- 
dividual of this increased number, in addition 
to the horrors which were endured in former 
times, has to suffer from being cribbed up in 





* If negroes are not found on board, the vessel can- 
not be touched. 





a narrower space, and on board a vessel 
where accommodation is sacrificed to speed. 
Painful as this is, it becomes still more dis- 
tressing if it shall appear that our present 
system has not failed by mischance, from 
want of energy. or from want of expenditure, 
but that the system itself is erroneous, and 
must necessarily be attended with disappoint- 
ment. 

Hitherto we have effected no other change 


trade is carried on. It was stated by our 
ambassador at Paris, to the French minister, 
in 1824, (I speak from memory,) that the 
French flag covered the villains of all nations. 
For some years afterwards the Spanish flag 
was generally used. Now, Portugal sells her 
flag, and the greater part of the trade is car- 
ried on under it. Her governors openly sell, 
at a fixed price, the use of the Portuguese 
papers and flag. 

It has been proposed to declare the trade 
piracy; but even if all nations were to accede 
to such a declaration, F. Buxton declares it 
must fail. 

But now I will make a supposition still more 
Utopian than any of the preceding. All na- 
tions shall have acceded to the Spanish treaty, 
and that (‘reaty shall be rendered more effec- 
tive. They shall have linked to it the article 
of piracy; the whole shall have been clenched 
by the cordial concurrence of the authorities 
at home, and the populace in the colonies. 
With all this, we shall be once more defeated 
and baffled by contraband trade. 

The power which will overcome our efforts 
is the extraordinary profit of the slave trader. 
It is, I believe, an axiom at the custom-house, 
that no illicit trade can be suppressed where 
the profits exceed 30 per cent. 

I will prove that the profits of the slave 
trader are nearly five times that amount. 
“Of the enormous profits of the slave trade,” 
says Commissioner Macleay, “ the most cor- 
rect idea will be formed by taking an exam- 
ple. The last vessel condemned by the mixed 
commission was the Firm.” He gives the 
cost of 

Dollars. 

Her cargo . 28,000 

Provisions, ammunition, wear and 





tear, &c. ° ; 10,600 
Wages 13,400 
Total expense, 52,000 
Total product, 145,000 


There was a clear profit on the human 
cargo of this vessel of £18,640, or just 180 
per cent.; and will any one who knows the 
state of Cuba and Brazil, pretend that this is 
not enough to shut the mouth of the informer, 
to arrest the arm of the police, to blind the 
eyes of the magistrates, and to open the doors 
of the prison? 

It is to be regretted that all this had not 
been found out before we had spent twenty 


millions in gifts to planters; squandered half 
that sum in naval expenses on the coast of 


Africa; sacrificed many valuable lives in that 
pestiferous region; alienated the minds of the 
West Indian colonists; subjected our tropical 








possessions to an experiment of which those 


who know the most predict the worst; and 
more lamentable than all, so irritated the 
slave-owner throughout the whole American 
continent, north and south, that he is unlikely 
ever to bear an interference with his people, 
or to admit the law to modify—to try himself 
to improve the mental condition of his slaves, 
or to hold out the hope of a peaceable trans- 
mission of slavery into serfdom, and of serf- 
dom into freedom. A more complete failure 
of sixty years’ systematic agitation it is diffi- 
cult to conceive; or a more distressing exam- 
ple of the mischiefs springing from sentimen- 
tal legislation, in disregard of the whole facts 
of the case, in ignorance of the social system 
to be influenced, and without a large survey 
and a philosophic perception of the moral and 
physical condition of the people to be acted 
upon, as well as of the interests to be affected. 


For the purpose in view—which is to un- 


fold in detail the failure of all our abolition 
efforts, the extent and horrors of the present 
slave-trade, and the natural capabilities of 


Africa for commerce in valuable productions 


—F. Buxton’s volume is a very able and busi- 
ness-like production ; the subjects clearly ar- 


ranged and subdivided ; the facts well select- 


ed; the matter forcible and weighty, and not 
overlaid in the exposition. At the same time 


the book is like a play without a catastrophe. 


The end of the author’s labours is the esta- 


blishinent of a plan by which the slave trade 


shall be put an end to by cutting it up at its: 


roots, and directing the attention of the native 
Africans to a more profitable trade than crimp- 
ing and kidnapping their countrymen. This 
plan, however, it is not deemed expedient to 
promulgate yet; because it has been submit- 
ted to government, and awaits their decision. 
If this secrecy is in obedience to etiquette 
merely, it may be well enough ; if secrecy is 
an essential of the scheme, we should doubt 
its efficacy. Any plan, to be effectual, must 
be founded upon the nature of existing things: 
the social and physical capabilities of Africa 
to produce—the power and will of Great Bri- 
tain to purchase; and these are not like a 
military coup de main, or a juggler’s sleight- 
of-hand, whose effects vanish in the disclosure. 
On the contrary, they are matters which go- 
vernments cannot create or destroy ; all they 
can do is to further their development. 


Recipe for Preserving Horses and Cattle 
Srom the bite of Flies. 


“Take two or three small handfuls of 
walnut leaves, upon which pour two or three 
quarts of cold water; let it infuse one night, 
and pour the whole next morning into a kettle, 
and let it boil for a quarter of an hour; when 
cold it will be fit for use. No more is re- 
quired than to moisten a sponge, and before 
the horse goes out of the stable, let those 
parts which are most irritable be smeared 
over with the liquor, viz: between and upon 
the ears, the neck, the flank, &c. Not only 
the lady or gentleman who rides out for plea- 
sure, will derive benefit from the walnut 
leaves thus prepared, but the coachman, the 
wagoner, and all others who use horses dur- 
ing the hot months.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
ROBERT BARROW. 
(Continued from page 367.) 


and decline of this separation, deserves a more 
full and extended description than can be 
given in this biographical sketch. The ori- 
ginal agents in it were active and zealous in 
disseminating their principles, and travelled 
much as if in the service of the gospel, whilst 
the tender and honest-hearted at home and 
abroad were burdened with their labours. Al- 
though perfectly aware of this, William Ro- 
gers bears testimony to John Wilkinson and 
John Story, as of “two ancient and honour- 
able labourers in the gospel, whose conversa- 
tion and doctrine I have not known or under- 
stood to be exceeded by any mortal man 
whatsoever.” Robert Barrow and others who 
put forth an answer to William Rogers, de- 
clare of him and his associates, that they 
cried out to be left to their own freedom, 
“although they were in a wrong miad, which | 
God’s truth gives no liberty to.” Like all 
other innovators in our Society, they raised 
the cry of disturbers of love and unity against 
all such as in faithfulness to their principles 
administered to them seasonable exhortations 
and rebukes. The unity of the church is 
broken by all those who depart from that 
principle of light and life in which it stands ; 
and though such may appear as meck, as 
gentle, and as unoffending, in their outward 
intercourse with men, as the spirit of the gos- 
pel calls for—they have nevertheless marred 
the fellowship, disturbed the love, and severed 
the oneness of the body. He who in true gos- 
pel zeal places the judgment of truth on the 
head of unsourd professors, is not to be con- 
demned therefor, as out of the love of the 
brethren; he is but filling up his duty in 
dedication to Christ, in which alone stands 
































In the latter part of this same year, (1668) 
Robert Barrow and two of his friends were 
prosecuted at the ecclesiastical court at Rich- 
mond for small tithes and Easter offerings, at 
the suit of William Brownswood, priest of 
Kendal. The bailiff who came to apprehend 
Robert, found him sick and confined to his 
house, and desirous, as he had taken physic, 
that he might not be removed to the prison 
until the next day. Being willing to grant this 
request, the bailiff returned to the priest, tell- 
ing him that it might endanger the man’s health 
to take him away at that time. The answer 
he received was, that unless he would pay, 
he should go immediately to jail. Thither 
he was accordingly sent. After lying in pri- 
son nine weeks, Robert, taking advantage of 
some illegality in the proceedings against him, 
appealed to the ecclesiastical court at York. 
By the authority of this court his liberty was 
granted to him during the prosecution of the 
appeal. The priest, understanding that he 
was likely to have damages found against 
him, took an oath of the legality of the pro- 
secution, whereupon Robert was cited to an- 
swer upon oath, or incur a contempt. The 
wily hireling had taken advice, and knowing 
that his intended victim was a true disciple 
of Him who commanded his followers not to 
swear by any oath, he rejoiced in the cer- 
tainty of having gained his end. Thus an in- 
dividual professing to be a minister of Christ, 
who died for his enemies, whose rule is that 
men should do unto others as they would have 















others do to them, endeavoured to take ad- 
vantage of the conscientious scruple of an 
innocent brother, and thus rob him of his 
right. This project seemed perfectly secure; 
but before the day of trial came, both the 
priest and his evil adviser were summoned by 
death to answer at a higher bar for the deeds 
done in the body. As no one appeared against 
him, R. Barrow was discharged. 

About this time Robert received a gift in the 
ministry, which through his faithfulness and 
dedication increased ; and his testimony, being 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and power, 
was very acceptable to his friends. Of his 
travels and labours in this line for many years 
we have very little account, although his me- 
morial states that he was a zealous labourer 
in the gospel for twenty-six years, and that he 
travelled much in England, &c., “to preach 
Christ Jesus, the light of the world.” 

A backsliding and faithless spirit was now 
at work in the north of England, which con- 
tinued for more than ten years to give great 
trouble to Friends. John Wilkinson and John 
Story were the principal agitators at first, and 
had gathered many adherents before they were 
joined by William Rogers, who, being ready 
with his pen, thenceforward took the lead. 
Robert Barrow was one of the most promi- 
nent opposers of this spirit, which craved 

reater liberty in doctrine and discipline than 
could be found in the Truth, and he soon be- 
came a mark for public wranglers and private 
disputants to shoot at. The rise, progress, 


the unity which is precious. 


in violating the peace of the church, by at- 
tempting to decoy her back from the testimo- 





end were endeavouring to promote the circu- 


sanction of her faithful children—might all be 
classed, says Robert Barrow and his friends, 
among the following characters :-— 





Those who with John Story were engaged 


nies she had suffered for—and who for this 


lation of W. Rogers’ book, which laid waste 
her principles, and had never received the 


Ist. Among those, who, although they had 
known the openings of life, and the hidden 
wisdom of God in some measure revealed,— 
yet, by decking themselves with the Lord’s 


jewels, he had greatly withdrawn his good 


Spirit from. So that those of them who had 
partaken of the ministry of Christ, came to 
minister from that wisdom which is from be- 
low. Thus they became shut up from the 
mysteries which are revealed to babes in 
Christ, and strangers to the concerns of the 
kingdom of life. 

2d. Or such as becoming unfaithful in their 
ancient testimonies for God, and the honour- 
able truth once suffered for, began to draw 
back and plead for a false liberty, calling it 
Christian. 





riage inconsistent with truth’s sweet savour. 
Desiring an inconsiderate hasty undertaking 
to accomplish the same, without bringing it 
twice before men and women’s meeting, which 
we account a very necessary, decent, and 
comely thing. 

These troublers of Israel objected to wo- 
men’s meetings for discipline, to men’s meet- 
ings for discipline if held at stated times, and 
not unfrequently to all meetings with super- 
visory powers. They claimed unshackled 
liberty of conscience for themselves, and yet 
would control that of others. They opposed 
the ministry of women, John Story telling 
two whom he found travelling in the service 
of the gospel, to go home and wash their 
dishes, for that Paul did absolutely forbid wo- 
men to preach. When Elizabeth Stirredge 
told him that the testimony which she had 
borne against the spirit which actuated them 
was from the evidence of God in her own 
conscience, he told her “ that is not sufficient 
for thee.” And when she queried by what 
else she should try spirits, he again told her 
it was not sufficient. He and his followers 
were desirous that those might not be cen- 
sured who paid tithes; and they held it justi- 
fiable to decline pubiic meetings for worship 
if they were likely to be fined for attending 
them. They were opposed to Friends’ mode 
of marrying, and had a very great dislike to 
George Fox, whose faithful testimony on be- 
half of doctrine and discipline rendered him 
peculiarly unpopular with them. This may 
be a sufficient exemplification of their views, 
the rise and origin of which may be stated in 
the words of Robert Barrow and his friends 
when testifying against them :— 

“ While all kept the first love and regard 
to God’s glory as the Lord was pleased to 
concern us, all things were well, and we were 
comforted together in obedience to the Spirit 
and truth received. Our testimonies were 
sincerely borne, and the sufferings attend- 
ing the same patiently undergone; and we 
were each other’s help, encovragement, and 
strength. ‘The unity and concord we mutu- 
ally enjoyed was our refreshment, glorying, 
and rejoicing. In succeeding days the tempta- 
tion that ever was from the old adversary of 
the Lamb’s life and the church’s peace began 
to creep in, and prevail with some of the an- 
cient professors and sufferers for the truth, 
to draw them back from the integrity formerly 
kept to. Some that were as watchmen and 
valiants for God let the standard of God’s 
power fall, and gave their glory to the second 
beast that arose out of the earth. Instead of 
keeping to the ancient power, in it to be as 
saviours upon Mount Zion, some became in- 
struments to lead back from truth’s integrity. 
An evil example was laid before the weak and 
unskilful,—the ancient record against all un- 
| Christian bondages was discouraged and wo- 
| fully let fall. The nobility of God’s power 
| being much departed from, even in them that 


3d. Or such as departing from the life of| should have been as pillars in the house of 


truth, became vain in their minds and inclin- 
ed to liberty in the flesh. 


4th. Or such as through the imaginations 


of a corrupt mind have entertained things 
in relation to the honourable state of mar- 


God, the weaker and younger sort, whose 
hearts were inclined to liberty and ease, took 
example by them, and turned aside like broken 
bows.” 


John Story, after having been long circu- 
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lating his views in opposition to the testimo- 
nies of the Society, at last undertook to vin- 
dicate them openly, to the great grief of the 
innocent; and John Wilkinson stood by him 
therein. ‘“ Then the Lord stirred up zeal 
amongst the faithful, and his Spirit strove in 
that day with a gainsaying, backsliding peo- 
ple, who would not be subject to him in the 
spirit of their minds. Many exhortations and 
much good advice they had in love and mercy, 
mixed with sound judgment, upon the spirit | 
that prevailed over them. The hearts of many 
in other counties were touched with sorrow 
for the glory of God’s sake, which this per- 
fidious spirit was striking at, and in a holy 
zeal for God, many brethren that came 
amongst us were moved in a testimony for 
Him, to clear their consciences, to the comfort 
and heart-breaking gladness of the upright 


THE FRIEND. 


it all are established who keep entire and 
faithful to it. In it we are the same in love 
and in fellowship that ever we were. Our life 
grows in God, our testimony stands; we are 
on our way; the Lord is before us, and none 
shall be able to pluck us out of his hand. Our 
faces are still Zionwards, and our confidence 
is through the eternal power that is enlarged 
amongst us, to have our residence in that 
good land which God hath given us to taste 
the fruits of. We are comforted on our way, 
and if any turn to the right hand or to the 
left, it is their own fault and will be their own 
loss.” ‘Our testimony is for the sake of that 
principle of light and life in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord and Lawgiver, in which we have 
believed, and are bold to testify to, and stand 
in vindication of against all the opposers 
thereof, as that which is our life and the 


amongst us, but to the grief and vexation of| comfort of our day, through the salvation 


the other sort; whereupon they cried out 
against impcsition, over-driving and urging 


that we have known thereby, wherein we 
have peace, and for the sake whereof re- 


things with severity.” “That earthly, loose,| proaches are not hard to bear.” 


creeping spirit, that had been all along stir- 


Although at various times during the labour 


ring in some of the rich and wiser sort, was|of Friends with these deluded and deluding 
privately working against the truth, although| men, the judgment of truth was so placed 
it durst not appear in open opposition there-| upon them that all of them present seemed 
to.” “Now the glory of the eternal truth| broken into tenderness, whereby many of the 
appearing even to lie at stake, the Lord put| honest and simple-hearted were reclaimed, 
courage into the hearts of several younger| yet the principal leaders among them never 
brethren, that from babes and sucklings the| returned to the truth. Surely this example 
Lord’s praise might be perfected, and the| may well call upon us in this day to examine 
more the Lord appeared amongst us, the more | ourselves, whether we too may not have ex- 
was the backsliding sort with grief concern- | perienced a decay of the life and fresh power 
ed, seeing their spirit judged, and the way of| of God, and a turning to the letter and wis- 
it like to be blocked up.” They therefore. to|dom of the flesh. Are we endeavouring in 
save themselves, proposed to Friends “that| greater and in lesser things to support the 
none should be concerned in church affairs|dectrine and discipline which our forefathers 
but our chosen men, to whom we had given| were taught by the truth; or are we letting 
power. This was to debar the fresh and liv-| them fall, offering the plea that neither we 
ing witnesses of the younger sort to be con-|nor our children are able to bear them? If 
cerned with us, that the old backslidden ones, | they were given forth by the truth, they must 
at first chosen of the rich and wiser sort,|stand in the truth, and all who are faithful 
might overrule and carry matters as they| must yield them their support. It is indeed 
would.” Several other things they proposed, | necessary for us to scrutinize our condition, 
“tending to the limiting of the Spirit and|lest the language given forth against those 
power of God.” “From what has been said| whose fall we have been reading should be 
we shall leave the reader to judge who they | applicable to us: “The pure wisdom being 
are that have been drawn back into the apos-| withdrawn from them, they were darkened as 
tate state, and have declined their first love|to the knowledge of the sufficiency of that 
to the ancient truth and care for God’s glory ;| grace, which preserveth all that keep to it 
and who they are that have great swelling | pure to God in his service and to his praise.” 
words and fair pretences of keeping to the N. E. 
ancient way of truth, and yet in works deny (ante comiagat) 

it,” — 

“God is our witness we could have pre- PIETY SHOULD BE CHEERFUL. 
ferred them as such whom we once account-} Children should not be employed in studies 
ed our ancient brethren, their weaknesses we | above their years, or in irksome tasks. ‘Fhe 
could have hid, and looked over for their own | joyous freshness of their young natures should 
sakes and the church’s peace; and in such/| be preserved while they learn the duties that 
exercise we have gone from our meetings/ fit them for this life and the next. Wipe 
very frequently with sorrowful, bowed down! away their tears. Remember how hurtful are 
hearts, considering what hurt to many simple/the heavy rains to the tender blossom just 
minds, who had eyed them for their gifts’| opening on the day. Cherish their smiles. 
sake, the prevailing of that spirit would pro-| Let them learn to draw happiness from all 
duce.” surrounding objects; since there may be some 

I will close my quotations with this noble| mixture of happiness in every thing but sin. 
testimony on behalf of those who remained | It was once said of a beautiful woman, that 
faithful :— from her childhood she had ever spoken 





“In the first place, we would have all to| smiling, as if the heart poured joy from the 
know and take notice, that in the light and/ lips, and they turned it into beauty. 
life of truth our ancient unity stands, and in| May I be forgiven for so repeatedly press- 








ing on mothers to wear the lineaments of 
cheerfulness ? “To be good and disagreeable 
is high treason against the royalty of virtue,” 
said a correct moralist. How much is to be 
deprecated, when piety, the only fountain of 
true happiness, fails of making that joy visi- 
ble to every eye! If happiness is melody of 
soul, the concord of our feelings with the cir- 
cumstances of our lot, the harmony of the 
whole being with the will of our Creator, how 
desirable that this melody should produce the 
response of sweet tones, and a smiling coun- 
tenance, that even slight observers may be 
won by the charm of its external symbols ?— 
Sigourney. 


DEATH. 


It is not easy to describe the sensation 
which the mind experiences on the first sight 
of a dead countenance: which, when living, 
was loved and esteemed for the sake of that 
soul which used to give itanimation. A deep 
and awful view of the separation which has 
taken place between the soul and body of the 
deceased, since we last beheld him, occupies 
the feelings; our friend seems both near and 
yet afar off. The most interesting and valua- 
ble part is fled away,—what remains is but 
the earthly perishing habitation, no longer 
occupied by its tenant. Yet the features pre- 
sent the accustomed association of friendly 
intercourse. For one moment we could think 
them asleep. The next reminds us that the 
blood circulates no more; the eye has lost 
its power of seeing, the ear of hearing, the 
heart of throbbing, and the limbs of moving. 
Quickly a thought of glory breaks in upon the 
mind, and we imagine the dear departed soul 
to be arrived at its long-wished-for rest. It 
is surrounded by cherubim and seraphim, and 
sings the song of Moses and the Lamb on 
Mount Zion. Amid the solemn stillness of 
the chamber of death, imagination hears 
heavenly hymns chanted by the spirits of just 
men made perfect. In another moment, the 
livid lips and sunken eye of the clay cold 
corpse, recall our thoughts to earth, and to 
ourselves again. If there be a moment when 
Christ and salvation, death, judgment, heaven 
and hell, appear more than ever to be momen- 
tous subjects of meditation, it is that which 
brings us to the side of a coffin containing the 
body of a departed believer. And while we 
think of mortality, sin, death, and the grave, 
we feel the prayer rise in our bosom, “ O let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his !”"—Legh Richmond. 


JOYS OF THE SPIRIT. 


Never expect much of the joy of the Holy 
Ghost if your heart and mind be occupied in 
the enjoyment of sense. The joy of the 
Spirit is a delicate, sacred deposit, and must 
be kept in a pure casket. An unholy breath 
will dim its lustre and fade its freshness. The 
joys of sense, even the most lawful of them, 
are agitating, tumultuous, and unsatisfactory. 
The joy of the Spirit is calming, modest, 
strengthening, elevating and satisfying. The 
joys of sense, at the best, enervate, lower, and 
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impoverish the soul. The joys of the Spirit 
ennoble and enrich it.—Cecil. 


REPOSING IN HOPE. 

The tranquillity of a mind, gradually re- 
posing in the dearest hopes of a better world, 
is an enjoyment that cannot be purchased at 
too dear a rate. It is not easy sufficiently to 
value the peaceful close of a busy life, pro- 
vided that repose is founded on the right 
views of Christian hopes, looking beyond the 
grave: the mist of doubt and perplexities dis- 
sipated in the meridian splendour of the gos- 
pel truth; the storms of life softening into 
silence ; the delirium of pleasure and the 
dreams of dissipation fled, and the freed mind 
resigned to the dictates of reason: and the 
wounds of conscience cured by the balm of 
eternal love ; the heart, lacerated by the loss 
of those once so dear to us, patiently waiting 
in full expectation of re-union never more to 
be broken ; every angry passion hushed into 
peace ; the evils of life sunk into resignation 
to the divine will; the fervent desires of the 
renovated heart approaching to the verge of 
never-ending enjoyments, and the whole soul 
reposing on the bosom of a Saviour’s love. 


ee 
Our Blessings more than our Crosses. 


‘ Consider that our good days are generally 
more in number than our evil days, our days 
of prosperity (such, I mean, as is suitable to 
our condition and circumstance) than our days 
of adversity. This is most certain, though 
most of us are apt to cast up our accounts 
otherwise. How many days of (at least com- 
petent) health we enjoy for one day of grievous 
sickness! How many days of ease, for one of 
pain! How many blessings for a few crosses ! 
For one danger that hath surprised us, how 
many scores of dangers have we escaped, and 
some of them very narrowly! But, alas! we 
write our mercies in the dust, but our afflic- 
tions we engrave in marble; our memory 
serves us too well to remember the latter, but 
we are strangely forgetful of the former. 
And this is the greatest cause of our unthank- 


fulness, discontent and murmuring.— Bishop 
Bull. 


AFFLICTION. 


The sweet perfume of many plants remains 
within them till they are bruised. The ala- 
baster box of precious ointment did not fill 
the house with its pleasant savour till it was 
broken. So it is not prosperity, but adver- 
sity that brings out the loveliness of the Chris- 
tian character. How much of the Saviour’s 
glory would have been lost to the world, but 
for his afflictions. How shrunk and dimin- 
ished would have appeared that prince of 
Apostles, Paul, had he encountered no peril 
nor trial in his earthly career! What beauty 
and glory now glids the martyrs of other days, 
and of our own, which had been unknown had 
they not gone through much tribulation. 
‘* Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Tes- 
tament,” says Lord Bacon, “ adversity is the 
blessing of the New, which carrieth the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation 





of God’s favour. Yet even in the Old Tes- 
tament, if you listen to David’s harp, you will 
hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and 
the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured 
more in describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felicities of Solomon.” 


—— 


DOCILITY OF THE CAMEL. 

Strings of camels are continually passing, 
each comprising about forty-five, and headed 
by a man upon an ass, who leads the first, the 
others being mostly connected by slight cords. 
It isa beautiful sight to see the perfect train- 
ing and docility of these animals. The cara- 
vans, as the weather is becoming warmer, are 
beginning to travel by night, generally halt- 
ing at about ten or 11 o’clock in the morning. 
The care of the camels seems to be very 
much left to the children. 1 have just watch- 
ed a string of them stopping on an open plain: 
a child twitched the cord suspended from the 
head of the first; a loud gurgling grow! in- 
dicated the pleasure of the camel as it awk- 
wardly knelt down, and the child, who could 
just reach its back, unlinked the hooks which 
suspended from either side the bales of cot- 
ton; another child came with a bowl of water 
and a sponge, and was welcomed with a louder 
roar of pleasure as it washed the mouth and 
nostrils of the animal. ‘This grateful office 
ended, the liberated camel wandered off to 
the thicket, to browse during the day; and 
this was done to each of the forty-five, whieh 
all unbidden had knelt down precisely as the 
one I have described, forming a circle which 
continued marked during the day by the bales 
of goods lying at regular distances. On a 
given signal in the afternoon, at about three 
o’clock, every camel resumed its own place, 
and knelt between its bales, which were again 
attached, and the caravan proceeded on its 
tardy course. I am not surprised at finding 
the strong attachment of these animals to the 
children; for I have often seen three or four 
of them, when young, lying with their heads 
inside a tent in the midst of the sleeping 
children, while their long bodies remained 
outside. —Fellows’ Excursion in Asia Minor. 


| THE LAST ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN. 


If the last eruption 6f Vesuvius, at the be- 
ginning of this year, was of the greatest inte- 
rest for the geologists as well as the artists, 
and afforded even to the eye of a simple spec- 
tator an inexpressibly beautiful sight, it ex- 
hibited at the saine time meteorological phe- 
nomena of the greatest importance. It will, 
therefore, not be without interest to our read- 
ers to receive a short extract from the obser- 
vations of one of our natural philosophers, 
such as they have been communicated to him 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences (supposed 
to be that of Berlin). 


red-hot stones and masses of rock were hurled 
still 4,000 to 5,000 feet higher, which in 
coming down produced a dreadful crashing 
noise, and covered the whole cone. The sur- 
face of the crater has risen during these three 
days forty-five feet, notwithstanding the de- 
scending lava carried along with it a great 
part of the ejected matter; on the other hand 
the point called del Palo has lowered nine 
feet. ‘The volcanic phenomena reached in the 
night, from 3d to the 4th, an awful violence ; 
they counted in half an hour’s time, from 11h. 
21m. to 11h. 50m., 219 electric sparks or 
discharges of immense extent and the great- 
est beauty, of the most vivid and fiery light, 
like lightning of a zigzag form, without, how- 
ever, causing the least thunder or other noise. 
They started all from the extreme point of 
the fiery columns, or from the edge of the 
lava, where it flowed from the crater, and all 
took the same direction upwards. In the 
nights from the 2d to the 3d, and from the 
6th to the 7th, there were observed a great 
quantity of shooting stars of uncommon size 
and dim light, which, in an almost horizontal 
direction, threw themselves into the flames, 
as if attracted by a magnetical force, leaving 
behind them a milky streak, which was visi- 
ble some time after the star had vanished. 
The ejection of ashes to the south-east side 
was very considerable, and Torre del Annun 
Ziata, as well as the whole territory for many 
| miles in circumference, was, and is still, co- 
| vered with two to three feet of ashes, which 
for a time interrupted the communication of 
the main road. 


Quakerism as expounded by Richard Cla- 
ridge. 

An obliging friend has forwarded to us 
from England a small pamphlet recently pub- 
lished there, the object of which is to expose 
the fallacy of certain attempts made in the 
early part of the eighteenth century to asperse 
the character of George Fox, by J. Stilling- 
fleet, a bitter calumniator of the Society of 
Friends; which slanders have been indus- 
triously revived through the instrumentality 
of some in the present day who have declined 
from the faith as held by our worthy prede- 
cessors. The pamphlet chiefly consists of 
extracts from a work by Daniel Phillips, M. 
D., printed in London, 1703, and our design in 
adverting to it is to introduce the annexed 
postscript to D. Phillips’ book, written by 
Richard Claridge, a cotemporary of Fox, 
Penn, and Barclay, and an able defender of 
the principles which they held. 

Friends and countrymen! The author of 
the foregoing Vindication having fully an- 
swered the false charges of error, heresy, and 
blasphemy, which J. Stillingfleet hath brought 
against us, and wiped off that dirt which he, 
der pretence of some new discoveries, hath 


From actual measurement then instituted, | raked out of the channels of formerly baffled 


it appears that the flames or fire columns in 


|adeersaries, and thrown upon the blessed 


the night, from the 2d to the 3d of January, | truth, which the Lord in this the day of his 
with an expansion of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet | glorious and powerful appearance, hath of 
diameter, rose to the height of 1,100 feet|his great mercy in and through his Son 
from the brink of the crater, consequently of |Christ Jesus, made a remnant living wit- 


one third of the whole mountain; while the | nesses of, I feel a weighty concern upon my 
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spirit, in the pure openings of the love of God, |the law. And all this for their testimony to} petition with the products of slavery would 
tenderly to advise and beseech you, as ye/| the ¢ruth, and love to the souls of men. soon take place, as must necessarily lead to a 
value the honour of God, the peace of your| So enraged were their enemies against the | total and speedy abandonment of the system. 
consciences, and the eternal welfare of your | primitive Christians, that in Tertullian’s time 

immortal souls, not to suffer yourselves to be | “the very name of Christian was enough alone HAVERFORD sCHOOL. 

any longer imposed upon by the artifices of| to make a man criminal. The hatred,” saith 
the said J. S. or any other mercenary teacher, | he, “‘ wherewith this name is pursued so blinds 
who may bespatter truth and the faithful pro-| the minds of most, that notwithstanding they 
fessors of it, to scare you, if possible, with | cannot but otherwise give a mana good testi- 
portentous shapes and terrible misrepresenta-| mony, yet they make it reproachful to have 
tions, from enquiring after the things which | embraced this religion. One cries Caius Se- 
truly belong to your everlasting peace and | jus isa good man, but that he is a Christian / 
happiness. But to be persuaded and prevailed | Another says, I admire that Lucius, a wise 
with by one who seeks not yours but you, to| man, is suddenly become a Christian!” 
hearken to the voice of the true Shepherd, Ganietinens weak.) 

Christ Jesus, who is come to seek and to save 
that which is lost; and to sit under His free 
and heavenly ministry; whereby ye may come 
to see and know not only your undone condi- 
tion in the fall, but also the sure and certain 
way and means of your recovery and deliver- 
ance thereout. 

For I myself was sometimes in a dark and 
unbelieving state, as multitudes both of priests 
and people are at this day, till it pleased God 
to call me by his grace, and reveal his Son in 
me; but now, having tasted of the great re- 
demption that comes by Jesus Christ, and 
knowing that the Jove of God is universally 
extended, ’tis the labour and travel of my soul 
that you and all the children of men may come 
to be effectual sharers therein, and be actual 
partakers of that liberty wherewith Christ 
alone makes free. 

It is the salvation of your precious and 
never-dying souls that lies weightily before 
me; for it pities me to see the people so 
miserably deceived, through the craft or 
blindness of their pretended spiritual guides, 
and in danger of perishing by the mismanage- 
ment of those called ghostly fathers, to whose 
conduct they are enslaved. 

It is no new or strange thing to us who are 
called Quakers, to be hardly dealt with by 
our inveterate adversaries, to be defamed, 
reproached, and maligned; for so were the 
prophets persecuted that were before us; so 
was Christ himself evilly entreated by a 
wicked and adulterous generation. Some said 
he was a Samaritan, and had a devil, (John 
viii. 48.) Others said he was a man glutton- 
ous and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners, (Matt. ii. 19.) His disciples and 
followers cannot look for better treatment 
from men of perverse spirits than He himself 
met with. For the disciple is not above his 
Master, nor the servant above his Lord. It 
is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
Master, and the servant as his Lord; if they 
have called the Master of the house Beelze- 
bub, how much more shall they call them of 
his household? (Matt. x.) 

The apostle Paul was traduced as a heretic; 
as a madman; a pestilent fellow; a mover of 
sedition amongst all the Jews throughout the 
world; a polluter of the temple; a babbler ; 
a setter forth of strange gods, and a broacher 
of new doctrines. He and Silas as teachers 
of unlawful customs, and turners of the world 
upside down. So Stephen was accused of 

speaking blasphemous words against Moses 
and against God; against the holy place, and 















































The winter term of this institution will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next. It is desirable that parents or 
one intending to enter students should 
orward their names to the undersigned as 
early as convenient. The terms are $250 
per annum, payable as follows, viz. $75 at 
the commencement, and $75 at the middle of 
the winter term, and $100 at the opening of 
the summer term. Copies of the late annual 
report, with such further information as may 
be desired, will be furnished by the under- 
signed, to whom all applications for admis- 
sion are to be addressed. By direction of 
the managers. 


Cuaries YARNALL, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 





FORGIVE AND FORGSE. 


Forgive and forget! why the world would be lonely, 
The garden a wilderness left to deform, 
If the flowers but remembered the chilling winds only, 
And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the storm ! 
Oh! still in thy loveliness, emblem the flower, 
Give the fragrance of feeling to sweeten life’s way ; 
And prolong not again the brief cloud of an hour, 
With tears that but darken the rest of the day. WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
the above Institution. Also, one to take 


charge of the Farm. Apply to 


Kiuser & SHarpiess, 
No. 8 south Fourth street. 


WANTED, to take charge of Friends’ 
School at Medford, Burlington county, N. J., 
a young man, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who is well qualified to teach Read- 
ing, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, 
and the common branches of the Mathema- 
tics. Early application may be made to 


Jos Lippincott, 
On behalf of the Trustees. 


Medford, 8mo. 2d, 1839. 


Forgive and forget! there's no breast so unfeeling 
But some gentle thoughts of affection there live ; 
And the best of us all require something concealing— 

Some heart that with smiles can forget and forgive! 
Then away with the cloud from those beautiful eyes, 
That brow was no home for such frowns to have 


met ; 
Oh! how could our spirits e’er hope for the skies, 
If Heaven refused to forgive and forget! 
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We would point the attention of our readers 
to the article on another page from the Lon- 
don Spectator headed “ Fowell Buxton’s Afri- 
can Slave Trade.” The perusal of it will no 
doubt be attended with both sorrow and 
amazement. We have not seen the book to 
which the article refers, but we learn that it 
contains an overwhelming array of authenti- 
cated facts and statistics, to sustain the views 
of the energetic and philanthropic author in 
its publication :—to prove tha: all which has 
yet been done to effect the abolition of the 
African s!ave trade, has been found entirely 
inadequate, and that this will continue to be 
the case while the demand for slaves exists; 
or in other words, until the system of slavery 
itself is destroyed root and branch. What is 
to be understood from the expression, “ the 
end of the author’s labours is the establish- 
ment of a plan by which the slave trade shall 
be put an end to by cutting it up by the 
roots,” is but obscurely indicated, and left 
pretty much to conjecture. But it is not im- 
probable the scheme may bear some analogy 
to the objects of the late meeting in London, 
to which we not Jong since alluded, in rela- 
tion to the British possessions in India. If 
the power, resources and influence of the 
British government can be brought to operate 
upon those Indian possessions in promotin 
the cultivation of-cotton, rice, sugar, &c. an 
also in bringing about a similar change in the 
habits and pursuits of the natives in Africa, 
it is not difficult to perceive that such a com- 
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SELECT SCHOOLS. 
The boys’ school on Orange street, and the 
girls’ school on James street, will open on 
Second day, the 26th instant. 


8th month 10th. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 


For the school under the care of Friends 
of Burlington Preparative Meeting. There 
is a good opening for a person well qualified 
to teach the usual branches of an English 
education. Apply to Caleb Gaskill, Caleb 
R. Smith, Robert Thomas, or Thomas Dut- 
ton, of Burlington. 


COAL. 
Schuylkill and Lehigh Coal for sale by 


George W. Taylor, at the office of “ The 
Friend.” 


Manrniep, at Friends’ meeting, Horsham, on fifth 
day, the 15th instant, Wm. J. Atinson, of Burlington, 
N. J., to Resecca W. daughter of John Hinchman, 
deceased, late of Philadelphia. 
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